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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(First published in 1755.) 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, noun, feminine gender. (Philosophy.) This word 
signifies unity of knowledge; it is made up of the Greek prefix 
EN, in, and the nouns KYKLOS, circle, and PAIDEIA, instruc- 
tion, science, knowledge. In truth, the aim of an-encyclopedia 
is to collect all the knowledge that now lies scattered over the 
face of the earth, to make known its general structure to the 
men among whom we liye, and to transmit it to those who will 
come after us, in order that the labors of past ages may be 
useful to the ages to come, that our grandsons, as they become 
better educated, may at the same time become more virtuous 
and more happy, and that we may not die without having de- 
served well of the human race. 

It would have been difficult to set for oneself a more enor- 
mous task than this of dealing with everything that relates to 
man’s curiosity, his duties, his needs and his. pleasures. Ac- 
cordingly, some people, accustomed as they are to judging the 
feasibility of an enterprise by the poverty of their own re- 
sources, have asserted that we would ‘never finish our task. 
(See the latest edition of the [Jesuits] Dictionnaire de Tré- 
voux, at the word encyclopédie.) Our only answer to them will 
be the following passage from the writings of Chancellor 
Bacon, which seems to be addressed especially to them: “Those 
works are possible, which may be accomplished by some per- 
son, though not by every one; which may be done by many, 
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though not by one; which may be completed in the succession 
of ages, though not within the hour-glass of one man’s life; and 
which may be reached by public effort, though not by private 
endeavor.” (The Advancement of Learning, Book II, Chapter 
1) 

When one comes to reflect upon the vast subject matter of 
an encyclopedia, the one thing that can be perceived distinctly 
is that it cannot be the work of a single man. For how could 
one man, in the short space of his lifetime, hope to know and 
describe the universal system of nature and of art, seeing that 
the numerous and erudite society of academicians of La 
Crusca* has taken forty years to compose its dictionary, and 
that the members of our French Academy worked. sixty years 
on their Dictionary before publishing its first edition? Yet what 
is a linguistic dictionary, what is a compilation of the words 
of a language, assuming that it is executed as perfectly as 
possible? It is a very exact résumé of the articles to be included 
in a systematic encyclopedic dictionary. 

But a single man, it may be said, can master all existing 
knowledge and can make such use as he desires of all the 
riches that other men have piled up. I cannot agree with this 
assumption. I am unable to belieye that it is within the power 
of a single man to know all that can be known; to make use 
of all the knowledge that exists; to see all that is to be seen; 
to understand all that is comprehensible. Even if a systematic 
dictionary of the sciences and of the arts. were to be nothing 
but a methodical collection of elementary principles, I should 
still. want to. know who is capable of discerning what is funda- 
mental, and I should still ask who is the proper person to com- 
pose the elementary explanations; whether the description of 
the fundamental principles of a science or art should be a 
pupil's first attempt or the mature work of a master. 

But to demonstrate, with the utmost degree of clarity, how 
difficult it is for one man ever to bring to completion a- syste- 


* The Accademia della Crusca was a society of scholars, mostly Italians, 
who were interested in the study of natural science as well as literature, 
religion and philosophy. 
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matic dictionary. of all knowledge, it.is enough to emphasize 
only the difficulties.:that: arise. during the. composition ofa 
simple dictionary: of words: 

A general dictionary of words is:a workin which one aims 
at. establishing the: meaning of the terms :of-a language, de- 
fining those which can be. defined: by giving a brief, accurate, 
clear, and precise enumeration of the qualities or ideas that are 
attached to them. The only good definitions are those which 
bring together the essential attributes of the thing to which the 
word refers. But does everyone have the talents required: for 
knowing and explaining those attributes? Is the art of making 
good definitions so very common? Are we not all more. or less 
in the same situation as children, who-use, with extremely. nice 
precision, an infinite number of words. in place of which. it 
would be absolutely impossible for them to substitute the true 
sets of qualities or ideas which the words stand for? How many 
unforeseen difficulties: arise from. this. fact when we have: oc- 
casion: to.establish. the meaning: of the most: common: ex- 
pressions! We are continually. discovering that: the ones..we 
least understand are also the: ones that we use most often. 
What is the cause of this strange phenomenon?. It is that. we 
are continually called: upon to declare that.a thing is. thus- 
and-so, but almost never are we obliged to determine what it 
is to be thus-and-so. Our judgments most frequently refer to 
particular cases, and Jong habituation to: the language and to 
social life suffices to guide us aright: We do nothing: but repeat 
what. we have heard. all our lives. It is not: at.all the. same 
thing when we seek to frame general theories that will embrace, 
without exception, a given number of particular cases. Nothing 
but the: most: profound meditations coupled: with: the most 
astonishing breadth of knowledge. can lead us surely..I. will 
clarify these: principles by giving an.example. We say—and no 
one eyer makes'a mistake on this point—of an-infinite number 
of-articles of all kinds that they.are luxuries; but what is this 
luxury. that-we so infallibly attribute to.so many. things? This 
is the question which no-one can. satisfactorily answer. with 
any degree of accuracy. until after a discussion among. all those 
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who. show the most discrimination in their use of the term 
luxury—a discussion which has never taken place and which 
is perhaps beyond the capacities of the persons concerned. 

All. terms must. be defined, excepting only the radicals, 
that is to say, those which refer to simple sensations or to the 
most abstract’ general ideas. If any have been. left out, the 
dictionary is incomplete. .. . And- who will furnish an exact 
definition of the word congruent unless it be a geometrician? 
of the word conjugation unless it be a grammarian? of the 
word azimuth unless it be an astronomer? of the word epic un- 
less it be a man of letters? of the word exchange unless it be a 
merchant? of the word vice unless it be a moralist? of the word 
hypostasis unless it be a theologian? of the word metaphysics 
unless it be a philosopher? of the word gouge, unless it be a 
man well-versed in the manual arts? Whence I conclude that if 
the French Academy did not unite in its assemblies all the 
various kinds’ of human knowledge and the most. diverse 
talents, it would be impossible for it not to overlook a large 
number of expressions which one would search for in vain in 
its Dictionary; or for it not to allow false, incomplete, absurd, 
or even ridiculous definitions to creep in. 

I am fully aware that these views are not shared by those 
who lecture to us about everything and who nevertheless 
know nothing; who are not members of our academies and 
who never. will be because they are not worthy to be members; 
yet who take it upon’ themselves to decide who should fill 
vacant places; who, while they presume ‘to set limits to the 
subjects which the French Academy should consider, are 
almost indignant to. see men like Mairan, Maupertuis, or 
D'Alembert enter that company; and who do not know that 
the first time one of these men spoke in the Academy it was 
to rectify the definition of the word noon. One would think, 
to hear them talk, that they would like to restrict linguistic 
science and the Dictionary of the Academy to those few words 
which ‘are familiar to them. And, indeed, if they looked a 
little more closely, they would finda large number. of terms 
even among these—such as tree, animal,’ plant, flower, vice, 
virtue, truth, force, laws—for a rigorous definition of which 
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they would have to call the philosopher, the jurist, the his- 
torian; or the naturalist to their assistance. In sum, they 
would need the help of men who know the real or abstract 
qualities that make a thing what it is and give it its individual 
or specific character, depending upon whether the thing is 
unique or one of a class. 

We shall have to conclude, then, that a good dictionary can 
never be brought to completion without the co-operation of 
a large number of men endowed with special talents, because 
definitions of words are in no way different from definitions of 
things, and because a thing cannot be well defined or described 
except by those who have made a long study of it. But if this is 
admitted, how much more would be required for the execution 
of a work which, far from being: limited to the definition of 
words, aims at describing in detail all that pertains to things! 

A systematic universal dictionary of the arts and sciences 
cannot, therefore, be the work of one man. alone. I will go 
further and say that I do not believe it can be done by any 
of the learned or literary societies that now exist, taken singly 
or together. 

The French Academy could furnish an. encyclopedia only 
with what pertains to language and its usage; the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, only knowledge relating to 
ancient and modern profane history, to chronology, to ge- 
ography, and to literature; the Sorbonne, only theology, 
sacred history, and superstitions; the Academy of Sciences, only 
mathematics, natural history, physics, chemistry, medicine, 
anatomy, and the like; the Academy of Surgery, only the art 
of the surgeon; that of Painting, only painting, sculpture, en- 
graving, drawing, architecture, and related topics; the Uni- 
versity, only that which we understand by the humanities, 
scholastic philosophy, jurisprudence, printing, and the like. 

Run through the other societies that I may have omitted 
and you will find that each is occupied with a single field of 
knowledge—a field that is doubtless within the purview of 
an encyclopedia—but that each neglects an infinite number 
of other subjects that must be included. You will not find any 
single society that can provide you with that fund of general 
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knowledge which you want. Better yet, lay them all under trib- 
ute, and you will discover how many things are still lacking; 
you will be obliged to have recourse to a large number of men 
of different sorts and conditions—men of genius to whom the 
gates of the academies are closed: by reason of their low rank 
in their social scale. There are too many members. of these 
learned companies if one's need is simply for human knowl- 
edge; there are not enough in all these societies if one is in 
search of a general science of man. 

Without doubt it would be very useful to have all that one 
could obtain from each particular learned society; and the sum 
of what they could all provide would advance a universal dic- 
tionary.a long way toward completion. There is, indeed, a task 
which, if undertaken, would render the academicians’ labors 
even more directly subservient to the purpose of such a dic- 
tionary, and which the academies ought to be asked to do. 
I can conceive of two ways of cultivating the sciences: one 
is to increase the general fund of knowledge by making dis- 
coveries, and it is by this method that one comes to deserve 
the name of inventor; the other is to bring past discoveries 
together and reduce them to an ordered scheme so that more 
men may be enlightened and that each may contribute within 
the limits of his capacity to the intellectual progress of his 
age; we use the term writers of texts to apply to those who 
succeed in this second kind of enterprise, which is by no means 
an easy one. I'am convinced that if the learned societies that 
exist throughout Europe would bestir themselves to collect all 
ancient and modern knowledge with a view to linking it all 
together by publishing complete and systematic treatises on 
all subjects, it would be an excellent thing—at least the dis- 
appointing results thus far obtained in this direction lend 
support to such a judgment. Compare the twenty-four quarto 
volumes compiled by the Academy of Sciences, permeated as 
these are by the outlook that dominates our most famous 
academies, with eight or ten volumes to be prepared as I 
have suggested, and see if it would not be easy to choose be- 
tween the two sets. The latter would contain a vast amount 
of excellent information now dispersed in a large number of 
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works, locked. up where it-can-have no. useful effect,:like scat- 
tered: coals: which: can never make:a fire: And: of. these ten 
volumes you could scarcely put together one or two: out of the 
most. voluminous academic: collection now. in existence. One 
need only glance at the Mémoires of the: Academy: of Inscrip- 
tions and calculate how many pages: one would borrow fora 
scientific treatise on history..What shall: I say of the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions or: of the Actes des curieux: de la: nature? 
It is for this reason that all these enormous: collections. are .be- 
ginning to lose their prestige, and there is no doubt. that the 
first compiler of abridgments who happens to have some skill 
and good taste will drive them completely. off the booksellers’ 
shelves. This is bound to be their ultimate fate. 

Having thought very: seriously: about the matter, I. believe 
that the special task of an academician should be the advance- 
ment of the branch of learning to which he is attached. He 
should strive for immortality by writing books that would have 
nothing to do with the academy and would not form part of 
its collections, but would be published: under his own name, 
The academy, for its part, should take as its task the assembling 
of all that is published on each subject. It should: digest: this 
information, clarify it, condense it, arrange it: in an orderly 
way, and publish it in the form of treatises in which:no. topic 
would occupy more space than it deserves nor assume: any. im- 
portance except that which cannot be denied it. How many. of 
the memoirs that now burden: our collections would. furnish 
not one single line to treatises of this kind! 

An encyclopedia ought to make:good the failure to execute 
such: a: project hitherto, and should: encompass «not ‘only: the 
fields. already covered: by the. academies, but each and: every 
branch of. human knowledge. This: is:a work: that cannot be 
completed: except by a-society: of: menof letters. and: skilled 
workmen, each working separately on his own part, but: all 
bound together’solely by their zeal for the best interests of the 
human race and a feeling of mutual: good will. 

I say, a society. of men of letters.and of skilled: workmen; for 
it is necessary. to assemble all sorts of abilities. I-wish the mem- 
bers -of this. society. to «work: separately: because: there:-is: no 
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existing society from which one could: obtain all the knowl- 
edge ‘one needs; and because. if one wanted the work to be 
perpetually. in the making, but. never finished, the best way to 
secure that result would be to form a permanent society. For 
every society has its meetings; there are intervals between meet- 
ings; each meeting lasts for only a few hours; part of this time 
is wasted in disputes; and so the simplest problems consume 
entire months, ... 

Ladd: men: bound together by. zeal for the best interests of 
the human race and: by a feeling of mutual good will, because 
these motives are the most worthy that can animate the souls 
of upright people and they are also the most lasting. One has 
an. inward sense of self-approval for all that one does; one be- 
comes. enthusiastic, and one undertakes, out of regard for 
one’s friends and: colleagues, many a task that one would not 
attempt for any other consideration. I can certainly testify 
from my own experience that the success of such attempts is 
all the more. assured. The Encyclopedia has brought together 
its materials in a very short time. It is no. sordid self-interest 
that has assembled and spurred on the authors; rather they 
have seen their efforts seconded by the majority of the men 
of letters from whom they expected assistance, and the only 
annoyance they have suffered in the. course of their work has 
been caused by persons who had not the talent necessary to 
contribute: one. single good page. 

If the government. were to meddle with.a -work of this. sort 
it would never be finished. All that the authorities ought to do 
is encourage its completion. A monarch may, by a single word, 
cause a;palace to rise up out of the grass; but a society of men 
of letters is not the same thing as a gang of laborers, Anen- 
cyclopedia cannot be produced on order. It is a task that needs 
rather to be pursued with perseverance than to be begun with 
ardor, An:enterprise of this sort may.on occasion be. proposed 
in the course of a conversation at Court; but the interest which 
it arouses in such circles is never great. enough to prevent its 
being forgotten amidst the tumult and confusion of an infinite 
number of more or less pressing affairs. Literary projects which 
great noblemen ‘conceive: are like the leaves. that appear in 
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the spring, grow dry in the autumn and fall in a heap in the 
depths of the forest, where the sustenance they give to a few 
sterile plants is all the effect they can be seen to produce. 
Out of a large number of instances in all the fields of literature 
that are known to me I will cite but a single one, A series of 
experiments on the hardness of various kinds of woods had 
been planned, The bark was to be removed and the standing 
trees were to be left to die. So the bark. was stripped off, the 
trees died, and were apparently cut down; that is, everything 
was done except to make the experiments on. the hardness 
of wood. And, indeed, how could they possibly have been 
made? Six years were to have elapsed between the giving of 
the initial orders and the final operations. If the man to whom 
the sovereign entrusted the work happened to die or to fall 
from favor, all work had to be suspended. Nor would it ever be 
resumed, for a new minister does not as a rule adopt the proj- 
ects of his predecessor, although to do so would render him 
deserving of a kind of glory that would be, if not greater, at 
least more rare, than that of having conceived them. Private 
individuals are eager to harvest the fruits of what they have 
sown; the government has none of this economic zeal. Ido not 
know what reprehensible motive it is that leads people to deal 
less honestly with a prince than with his subjects. One assumes 
the lightest of obligations and then expects the most handsome 
rewards. Uncertainty as to whether the project will ever have 
any useful results fills the workmen. with inconceivable in- 
dolence..To.lend to all these disadvantages the greatest pos- 
sible force, projects ordered by sovereigns are never conceived 
in terms of pure utility, but always in terms of dignity of the 
sponsor; that is to say, the scale is as large as possible; ob- 
stacles are continually arising; men, special abilities, and time 
are needed in proportion to surmount them; and before the 
end is in sight, there is sure to intervene a change of ministers. 
... If the average life expectancy of an ordinary man is less 
than twenty years, that of a minister is less than ten. And not 
only are interruptions more frequent when it is a question of 
some literary project; they are also more damaging when the 
government is the sponsor than when the publishing enterprise 
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is conducted by private individuals. In the event of ship- 
wreck, the individual:at least gathers up the debris of his un- 
dertaking and carefully preserves the materials that may be of 
service to him ina happier time; he hastens to salvage some- 
thing from his investment. But the spirit of monarchy scorns 
this sort of prudence; men die, and the fruit of their toil dis- 
appears so completely that no one can discover what became 
of it. 

The most important consideration, however, and one that 
lends added weight to the previous ones, is that an encyclo- 
pedia, like a dictionary, must be begun, carried forward and 
completed within a certain period of time. But sordid self- 
interest exerts itself to prolong any work that a king has com- 
missioned. If one should devote to a universal and systematic 
dictionary all the long years that the vast scope of its subject 
matter seems to require, it would come about, thanks to the 
revolutionary changes which are scarcely less rapid in the arts 
and sciences than in language, that this dictionary would be a 
hundred ‘years out of date, just as a dictionary of language 
which was composed slowly could end only by being a list of 
words used in the previous century. . 

Revolutionary changes may be less diopi and less obvious 


in the sciences and liberal arts than in the mechanical arts, 


but change has nonetheless. occurred. One need only open the 
dictionaries of the last century. One will not find under the 
word “abberation” the slightest hint of what our astronomers 
understand by this term; on “electricity,” that extremely 
promising phenomenon, there will be found but a few lines 
which contain nothing but false notions and ancient preju- 
dices. How many terms are there relating to mineralogy or 
natural history of which the same could be said! If our own 
dictionary had been undertaken a little earlier, we should have 
been obliged to repeat all the errors of past ages on the diseases 
of grain and on ‘the grain trade because the discoveries of M. 
Tillet and the methods of M. Herbert are very recent. 

When one discusses the phenomena of nature, what more 
can one do than summarize as scrupulously as possible all their 
properties as they are known at the time of writing? But ob- 
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servation and experimental science unceasingly multiply both 
phenomena and data, and rational philosophy, by comparing 
and combining them, continually extends or narrows. the 
range of our knowledge and consequently causes the meanings 
of accepted words to undergo change, renders their former 
definitions: inaccurate, false, or incomplete, and: even: compels 
the introduction of new words. 

But the circumstance that will give a superannuated appear- 
ance to the work and bring it the public's scorn will be above 
all the revolution that will occur in the minds of men and in 
the national character. Today, when philosophy is advancing 
with gigantic strides, when it is bringing under its sway all 
the matters that are its proper concern, when its tone is the 
dominant one, and when we are beginning to shake off the 
yoke of authority and tradition in order to hold: fast to the 
laws of reason, there is scarcely a single elementary. or dogmatic 
book which satisfies us entirely. We find that these works are 
put together out of the productions: of a few men and are 
not founded upon the truths of nature. We dare to raise doubts 
about the infallibility of Aristotle and Plato, and the time 
has come when the works that still enjoy the highest reputa- 
tion will begin to lose some of their great prestige or even 
fall into complete oblivion. Certain literary forms—for want 
of the vital realities and actual custom: that once served 
them as models—will no longer. possess’ an unchanging or even 
a reasonable poetic meaning and. will be abandoned;: while 
others that remain, and whose. intrinsic: value sustains them 
will take on an entirely new meaning. Such: are: the: con- 
sequences of the progress of reason, an advance that will over- 
throw so many old idols and perhaps restore to their pedestals 
some statues that have been cast down. The latter will be those 
of the rare geniuses who were ahead of their own times." We 
have had, if one may thus express it, our contemporaries in the 
age of Louis XIV. 

Time, “which has somewhat: modified our’ tastes: in: the 
matter of critical: controversy, has made:a* portion’ of ‘Bayle’s 
dictionary seem insipid. There is no other author who has 
lost so much merit in some respects and gained so much in 
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others. But if such has been the fate of Bayle, how much. worse 
would have been the fortune of an encyclopedia executed in 
his generation! With the exception of Perrault, and of several 
others whose merits that versifier Boileau was unable to ap- 
preciate (I mean La Mothe, Terasson, Boindin and Fontenelle, 
with whom reason and the philosophical spirit—the spirit of 
doubt—made such great progress), there was in that age per- 
haps not a single man who could write a page that people 
would condescend to read nowadays. For let there be no 
mistake, there is a world of difference between those who by 
force of genius give birth to works that secure the plaudits of 
a single nation (which has its momentary greatness, its taste, its 
ideas, and its prejudices), and those who trace out the funda- 
mental principles of creative art as these arise from real, ma- 
ture knowledge of the human spirit, of the nature of things, 
and of right reason, which are the same in all ages. The genius 
acknowledges no rules; yet he never strays far from them 
when his efforts succeed. Philosophy knows only rules that are 
grounded in the nature of things, and this nature is eternal and 
immutable. Let the last century furnish examples of genius; 
it is for our own age to prescribe the rules. |. 


In a systematic, universal dictionary, as in any work in- 
tended for the general education of mankind, you must begin 
by contemplating your subject in its most general aspects; you 
must know the state of mind of your nation, foresee the direc- 
tion of its future development, hasten to anticipate its progress 
so that the march of events will not leave your book behind 
but will rather overtake it along the road; you must be pre- 
pared to work solely for the good of future generations because 
the moment of your own existence quickly passes away, and a 
great enterprise is not likely to be finished before the present 
generation ceases to exist. But if you would have your work re- 
main fresh and useful for a long time to come—by virtue of its 
being far in advance ofthe national spirit, which marches 
steadily forward—you must shorten your labors by multiplying 
the number of your helpers, an expedient that is not, indeed, 
without its disadvantages, as I shall try to make plain hereafter. 
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Nevertheless, knowledge is not infinite; and cannot be uni- 
versally diffused beyond ‘a certain point. To be sure, no’ one 
knows just where this limit may ‘be: ‘Still less. does anyone 
know: to what heights the human race might have: attained 
nor of what it might be capable, if it were in no way hampered 
in its progress. Revolutions are necessary; there have always 
been revolutions, and there always will be; the maximum. in- 
terval between one revolution and another isa fixed quantity, 
and this is the only limit to what we can attain by our labors. 
For there is in every science a point beyond which it is virtually 
impossible to go. Whenever this point is reached, there will be 
created landmarks which will remain almost forever’ to 
astonish all mankind. 

But if humanity is subject to certain limitations which’ set 
bounds to its strivings, how much narrower are the limits that 
circumscribe the efforts of individuals! The individual has but 
a certain quantity of energy both physical and intellectual. 
He enjoys but a short span of existence, he is constrained to 
alternate labor with repose; he has both instincts and bodily 
needs to satisfy, and he is prey to an infinite number of dis- 
tractions. Whenever the negative elements in this equation add 
up to the smallest possible sum, or the positive elements add 
up to the largest possible sum, a man working alone in some 
branch of human knowledge will be able to carry it forward as 
far as it is capable of being carried by the efforts of one man. 
Add to the labors of this extraordinary: individual those of 
another like him, and of still others, until you have filled up 
the whole interval of time between one scientific revolution 
and the revolution: most remote from it in time, and you: will 
be able to form some notion of the greatest perfection attain- 
able by the whole human race—especially if you take for 
granted’a certain number: of accidental: circumstances favor- 
able to its labors, or which might have diminished “its success 
had: they been: adverse: 

But the general mass of men are not'so-made:that they can 
either promote or understand this forward march ‘of the human 
spirit. The highest level: of enlightenment that this mass can 
achieve is‘strictly limited; hence it: follows that there: will: al- 
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ways be literary achievements which will be above the capaci- 
ties of the generality of men; there will be others which. by 
degrees will fall short of that level; and there will be. still 
others which will share: both: these fates, 

No. matter. to: what state of perfection. an encyclopedia may 
be brought, it is clear from the very nature of such a work 
that it will necessarily be found among this third. class. of 
books. There are many things that are in daily use among 
the common. people, things from which. they draw. their 
livelihood, and they are incessantly busy gaining a practical 
knowledge of these things. As many treatises as you like may 
be written about thesé matters and still there will always come 
a time when the practical man will know more about them 
than the writer of the book. There are other subjects about 
which the ordinary man will remain almost totally ignorant 
because the daily accretions to his fund of knowledge are too 
feeble and. too. slow ever to form any. considerable sum. of 
enlightenment, even if you suppose them to be uninterrupted. 

Hence both the man of the people and the learned man 
will always have equally good reasons for desiring an en- 
cyclopedia and for seeking to learn from it. 

The most glorious moment for a work of this sort would be 
that which might come immediately in the wake of some 
catastrophe so great as to suspend the progress of. science, 
interrupt the labors of craftsmen, and plunge a portion of 
our hemisphere into darkness once again. What gratitude 
would not be lavished by the generation that came after this 
time of troubles upon those men who. had. discerned the 
approach of disaster from afar, who had taken measures to 
ward. off its worst ravages by collecting in a safe place the 
knowledge of all past ages! In such a contingency—I may say 
it without being immodest because our Encyclopedia will 
perhaps never attain the perfection that would make it de- 
serving of such honor—in such a contingency, men would 
speak, in the same breath in which they named this great work, 
of the’ monarch: in: whose: reign it: was. undertaken, of the 
minister to whom it was dedicated, of the eminent men who 
promoted its execution, of the authors who devoted them- 
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selves to it; and ‘of all the men of letters who lent: their: aid. 
The same voice that recalled: these services would not fail to 
speak also of the sufferings that the authors were obliged to 
undergo, of the indignities that were heaped upon them; and 
the monument raised ‘to their fame would have several faces 
where one would see in turn the honors accorded ‘to` their 
memory and the signs of posterity's reprobation for the names 
of their enemies... 

Both the real universe and the: world of ideas haye- an 
infinite number of aspects by which they may be made compre- 
hensible, and the number of possible “systems: of human 
knowledge” is as large as the number of these points of view. 
The only system that would be free from all arbitrariness ‘is, 
as I have said in our “Prospectus,” the one that must: have 
existed from all eternity in the mind of God. Hence the plan 
according to which one would begin with this eternal Being 
and then descend from Him to all the lesser beings that have 
emanated from His bosom in the course of time. This plan 
would resemble the astronomical hypothesis in. which» the 
scientist transports himself in imagination to the center of the 
sun so as to be able to:calculate there the behavior of ‘the 
heavenly bodies that surround him. It is a scheme that has both 
simplicity and grandeur, but one may discern in it a: defect 
that would be serious:in:a work composed by men of science 
and addressed: to all men in all-ages to come. ‘This is the fault 
of being too closely tied to our prevailing theology—a° sublime 
science and one that is ‘undoubtedly useful by reason of ‘the 
knowledge that the Christian receives from it, but even more 
useful by reason of the sacrifices it demands and the rewards 
it promises. 

As for a general: system. from: which-all- that is arbitrary 
would be excluded—something we mortals can never hope to 
possess—it might not, perhaps, be so great» an advantage: to 
possess it.’ For what would be the difference between reading 
a book in:which-all ‘the hidden springs of the universe: were 
laid. bare, and. direct: study: of ‘the universe: itself? “Virtually 
none: we shall never be capable of understanding more. than 
a certain portion of this great book. To the extent that our im- 
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patience and our curiosity—which overmaster us and so often 
break up the course of our observations—disturb the orderly 
conduct of our reading, to that extent is our knowledge liable 
to become disjointed, as it now. is. Losing the chain of: induc- 
tive logic, and ceasing to perceive the connections between one 
step and those before and after, we would speedily come upon 
the same lacks and the same uncertainties. We are now busy 
trying to fill up the voids by means of the study of nature; we 
would still be busy trying to fill them up if we possessed and 
could meditate upon that huge book of which I have spoken; 
but the book would seem no more perfect to our eyes than 
would the.universe itself, and the book would therefore be no 
less exposed to our presumptuous doubts and objections. 

Since ‘an absolutely: perfect general plan would in no way 
supply the deficiencies arising from the weakness of our under- 
standing, let us instead take hold of those things that are 
bound up with our human condition, being content to make 
our way upward from them toward some more general notions. 
The more elevated the point of view from which we approach 
our subject, the more territory it will reveal to us, the grander 
and more instructive will be the prospect we shall survey. It 
follows that the order must be simple, for there is rarely any 
grandeur without simplicity; it must be clear and easy to grasp, 
not a tortuous maze in which one goes astray and never sees 
anything beyond the point where one stands. No, it must 
rather be a vast, broad avenue extending far into the distance, 
intersected by other highways laid out with equal care, each 
leading by the easiest and shortest path to a remote but single 
goal: 

Another consideration must be kept in view. I mean that if 
one banishes from the face of the earth the thinking and con- 
templating entity, man, then the sublime and moving spectacle 
of nature will be but a sad and silent scene; the universe 
will: be hushed; darkness and silence will: regain their sway. 
All will be changed into a vast solitude where unobserved 
phenomena take their course unseen and unheard. It is only 
the presence of men that makes the existence of other beings 
significant. What better plan, then, in writing the history of 
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these beings, than to subordinate oneself to this consideration? 
Why should we not introduce man into our:Encyclopedia, 
giving him the same place that he occupies in the universe? 
Why should we not make him the center of all that is? Is there, 
in all infinite space, any point of origin from-which we could 
more advantageously draw the extended lines which we plan 
to produce to all the other points? With man at the center, how 
lively and pleasing will be the ensuing relations between man 
and other beings, between other beings and man! 

For this reason we have decided to seek in:man’'s principal 
faculties the main divisions within which our: work will fall. 
Another method might: be equally ‘satisfactory, provided -it 
did not put a cold, insensitive, silent being in the place of man. 
For man: is the unique starting point, andthe end: to which 
everything must finally be related if one wishes to please,’ to 
instruct, to move to sympathy, even inthe most arid: matters 
and in the driest details. Take away my own existence and 
that of my fellow men and what does the rest of nature signify? 


Although I believe that there is a point beyond which it is 
dangerous to add further material, I also think that one should 
not stop until one is very sure that this point has been reached. 
All the arts and sciences have their metaphysical principles, 
and this part is always abstract, elevated and difficult. None the 
less this part must be the main concern of a: philosophical dic- 
tionary; and one must admit, too, thatno matter how much 
remains to be done in this field, there will still be phenomena 
that cannot be explained... . It happens inevitably that the 
man of letters, the savant, and the craftsman’ sometimes walk 
in darkness. If they make some small.amount of progress: it: is 
due to: pure chance; they reach their goal like a lost: traveler 
who has. followed: the right path without knowing it. Thus it 
is of the highest: importance to give a clear explanation of the 
metaphysical basis of phenomena, or of their first, most general 
principles. 

By this. means: the rest- willbe made: more luminous and 
more: certain in: the reader's: mind. Then all those alleged 
mysteries, for which some sciences are so much ‘blamed—and 
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which. other scientists: so:often. dwell..upon. inorder to. excuse 
their own. obscurities—will vanish. inthe. course -of a. sound 
metaphysical. discussion like the phantoms of the night at the 
approach: of day..-The arts, their path: well-lighted. from. the 
very first step, will-advance rapidly and. safely, and always: by 
the shortest. way. One must: therefore make the. most. serious 
attempt to explain the reasons that lie at the roots of things, 
when these exist. One must assign causes when they are known, 
indicate effects when these are certain, resolve difficulties by 
the direct application of: fundamental. principles, demonstrate 
truths, expose errors, skillfully discredit: prejudices, teach men 
to doubt and to wait, dissipate ignorance and: put a just value 
on: the different. kinds of human knowledge, distinguish the 
true from the false, the true from the probable, the probable 
from the miraculous and the incredible, the: common event 
from. the extraordinary, the certain fact from the doubtful 
one, and the latter from: those that are absurd and contrary 
to the laws of nature, understand the:general course of natural 
events.and take each thing only for what it is, and—conse- 
quently—inspire in. men a taste for science, an abhorrence of 
lies, a hatred. of vice and a love of virtue; for whatever: does 
not have: happiness- and virtue as its final. goal. is. worth 
nothing. 

A thing that I consider intolerable is that one should lean 
upon some ancient writer's authority in questions that require 
only: the use.of reason. In .what way is the truth changed. by 
an attempt to bolster it-with the name of some man who is in 
no. wise infallible? Above all, let-us have no quoting of poetry, 
for this is sure to seem feeble and poor:in the midst of a philo- 
sophical: discussion: let. us: rather consign these fragile orna- 
ments to. the articles: dealing with literature. In that context 
I approve of them, on condition that they are tastefully used, 
or made ‘to serve as examples to. illustrate forcefully the point 
being made—either some defect that one wishes to correct or 
some. especially: felicitous. bit that is singled. out for praise. 

In scientific writings it.is the logical connection of ideas or of 
phenomena that directs our progress step by step as we ad- 
vance; the subject is developed either by becoming more gen- 
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eral or by descending to particulars depending upon our 
choice of method. The same will hold true of the general form 
of the articles in the Encyclopedia, but with the difference 
that in our dictionary we shall, thanks to:the co-ordination of 
articles, enjoy advantages which one can scarcely hope to find 
in a scientific treatise, save at the expense of some sacrifice in 
quality. The use of cross references, the most important part of 
our encyclopedic scheme, will provide us with these opportuni- 
ties. 

I have in mind two sorts of cross reference—one concerned 
with words and the other with things. Cross references to 
things clarify the subject; they indicate its close connections 
with other subjects that touch it directly as well as its more 
remote connections with still other matters that might other- 
wise be thought irrelevant; and they suggest common elements 
and analogous principles. They also put added stress on ele- 
ments of internal consistency within groups of facts, they elabo- 
rate upon the connections that each special branch of knowl- 
edge has with its parent tree, and they give to the whole 
Encyclopedia that unity so favorable to the establishment of 
truth and to its propagation. Moreover, whenever the occasion 
demands, they will also lend themselves to a contrasting pur- 
pose—they will confront one theory with a contrary one, they 
will show ‘how some principles conflict with others, they will 
attack, undermine and secretly overthrow certain ridiculous 
opinions which no one would dare to oppose openly: When 
the author is impartial, they will always have the double func- 
tion of confirming and of confuting, of disturbing ‘and’ of 
reconciling. 

There should be great scope for ingenuity and an ‘infinite 
advantage for the authors in this latter sort of cross reference. 
From them the work as a whole should acquire an’ inner 
force and a secret efficacy, the silent results of which will 
necessarily be felt with the passage of time. Each time, for 
instance, that a national prejudice seems to merit respect, it 
will be necessary, in the article specially devoted to it, to 
discuss it respectfully and to surround it with all its panoply of 
probability and attractiveness; but by giving cross references 
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to articles where solid principles serve as the foundation for 
diametrically opposed: truths, we shall be able to throw down 
the whole edifice of mud and scatter the idle heap of dust. 
This method of putting men on the right path works very 
promptly upon-good minds, and it operates unfailingly, with- 
out the least undesirable: effect, secretly. and: unobtrusively, 
upon all minds. ‘This is the way to:-lead people; by a series of 
tacit deductions, to the most daring conclusions. If these cross 
references, which now confirm and now refute, are carried 
out artistically. according toa plan carefully: conceived in ad- 
vance, they will give the Encyclopedia what every good dic- 
tionary ought to havye—the power to change men’s common 
way of thinking. 

Finally, there is a kind of cross reference—it can refer either 
to words or to. things—which I should like to call satirical or 
epigrammatic. Such, for example, is the one to be found in 
one of our articles where, at the end of a pompous eulogy, one 
reads: “See CAPUCHON. The comic. word, “capuchon” 
[monk's hood], together with what the reader will find under 
the heading ‘“‘capucuon,” can easily lead him to suspect 
that the pompous eulogy was meant ironically, and that it is 
wise to read the article with the utmost precaution and with 
attention to the careful weighing of every word. 

I should: not like altogether todo. without this kind of refer- 

ence; it is often very useful. One can aim it secretly against 
certain ridiculous customs in the same way that the philo- 
‘sophical reference is directed against certain prejudices. It 
frequently affords a delicate and amusing way to pay back an 
insult without even seeming to put oneself on the defensive, 
and it offers an excellent means of snatching off the masks 
from the faces of certain grave personages. 


We have had occasion to learn in the course of our editorial 
labors that our Encyclopedia is a work that could only be 
attempted in a philosophical century; that this age has indeed 
dawned; and that posterity, while raising to immortality the 
names of those who will bring man’s knowledge to perfection 
in the future, will perhaps not disdain to remember our own 
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names. We have felt ourselves spurred on by the ever so agree- 
able and consoling idea that men may speak to one another 
about us, too, when we shall have ceased to exist; we have been 
encouraged by hearing from the mouths of a few of our con- 
temporaries a certain seductive murmur that gives us some hint 
of what may be said of us by those happy and enlightened 
men in whose interests we have sacrificed ourselves, whom we 
esteem and whom we love, even though they have not yet been 
born. We have sensed within ourselves a growing spirit of 
emulation which has moved us to sacrifice the better part of 
ourselves and which has ravished away into the void the few 
hours of our lives of which we are genuinely proud. Indeed, 
man reveals himself to his contemporaries and is seen by them 
for what he is: an odd mixture of sublime talents and shame- 
ful weakness. But our failings follow our mortal remains into 
the tomb and disappear with them forever; the same earth 
covers them both, and there remains only the eternally lasting 
evidence of our talents enshrined in the monuments we raise 
to ourselves, or in the memorials that we owe to public grati- 
tude and respect—honors which a proper awareness of our 
own deserts enables us to enjoy in anticipation, an enjoyment 
that is as pure, as great, and as substantial as any other 
pleasure, and in which there is nothing imaginary except, per- 
haps, the title deeds on which we base our pretensions. Our 
own claims are consigned to posterity in the pages of this 
work, and in the future they will be judged. 


I have said that it could only belong to a philosophical age 
to attempt an Encyclopedia; and I say so because a work such 
as this demands more intellectual courage than is commonly 
to be found in ages of pusillanimous taste. All things must be 
examined, all must be winnowed and sifted without exception 
and without sparing anyone’s sensibilities. One must dare to 
see, as we are beginning to do, that the history of literary forms 
is much the same as that of the first codification of law or the 
earliest foundation of cities—all owe ‘their ‘origin to some 
accident, to some odd circumstance, sometimes to a flight of 
human genius; and those who come after the first inventors 
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are for the.most. part.no more. than their slaves. Achievements 
that ought. to have. been regarded only .as first.steps came 
blindly. to. be taken. for the highest possible. degree of develop- 
ment,.and so, instead. of advancing a branch. of art toward. per- 
fection, these first triumphs only served. to retard its growth by 
reducing all other. artists.to the condition of servile. imitators. 
As soon. as a name was given to some composition of a particu- 
lar. kind..everyone. was. obliged to model all. his. productions 
rigorously. after that model, which was. perhaps only a sketch. 
If, from. time to.time, there appeared men of bold and original 
genius who, weary. under. the prevailing yoke, dared. to shake 
it. off, to. strike out in- a- new. direction away. from. the beaten 
path,.and.to give birth to some. work. of art. to which the con- 
ventional. labels. and. the. prescribed rules. were not. exactly 
applicable,.they fell into. oblivion and. remained. for a long 
time forgotten. 

Now, in our. own age, we must trample mercilessly. upon.all 
these ancient puerilities, overturn the barriers that reason 
never erected, give back to the arts and sciences the liberty that 
is so. precious to them... . The world has long awaited a 
reasoning age, an- age when the. rules. would be sought no 
longer.in the classical authors but in nature, when men would 
come. to. sense. the false and the true that are mingled. in so 
many of the arbitrary. philosophies. of art, whatever field one 
works in...(I.take the term. philosophy of art in. its most general 
meaning, that of a system of accepted rules: to. which. it. is 
claimed that one must conform in order to succeed.) 

But the world. has waited so long for this age to dawn that 
I. have. often. thought. how fortunate.a nation would. be. if. it 
never. produced a man. of exceptional ability. under. whose aegis 
an. art. still in its infancy. makes. its. first..too-rapid and..too- 
ambitious. steps forward, thereby- interrupting. its natural, im- 
perceptible rhythm of development..’The works of such a man 
must necessarily. be a monstrous composite for the reason that 
genius and good taste are two different things. Nature bestows 
the first in an instant; the second is the product of centuries. 
These. monsters.come.to be models fora whole nation; they 
determine standards of taste for a whole people. Men. of talent 
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who come later find that a preference in favor of the earlier 
genius has taken so firm a hold that they dare not affront it. 
The idea of what is beautiful will then grow dim, just as the 
idea of what is good would grow dim among savages who fell 
into an attitude of excessive veneration for some chieftain of 
dubious character who might have earned their gratitude by 
his pre-eminent services or by his fortunate vices. In morality, 
only God should serve men as a model, and in the arts, only 
nature. When the arts and sciences advance by imperceptible 
degrees, one man will not differ enough from another man to 
inspire the latter with awe, to lay the foundations of a new 
style or to form the national taste. Consequently, nature and 
reason are safeguarded in all their rights. Should these have 
been lost, they are on the point of being recovered; we shall go 
on to show how important it is to be able to recognize and 
to seize upon such a moment. 

As long as the centuries continue to unfold, the number’ of 
books will grow continually, and one can predict that a time 
will come when it will be almost as difficult to learn anything 
from books as from the direct study of the whole universe. 
It will be almost as convenient to search for some bit of truth 
concealed in nature as it will be to find it hidden away in an 
immense multitude of bound volumes. When that time comes, 
a project, until then neglected because the need for it was not 
felt, will have to be undertaken. 

If you will reflect upon the state of literary production in 
those ages before the introduction of printing, you will form 
a mental picture of a small number of gifted men who are 
occupied with composing manuscripts, and a very numerous 
body of workmen who are busy transcribing them. If you 
look ahead to'a future age, arid consider the state of literature 
after the printing press, which never rests, has filled huge 
buildings with books, you will find again a twofold division 
of labor. Some will not do very much reading, but will instead 
devote themselves to investigations. which: willbe new, or 
which they will believe to be new (for if we are even now 
ignorant of a part of what is contained in so many volumes 
published in all sorts of languages, they will know still less of 
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what. is contained in those.same books, augmented as they will 
be by a hundred—a’ thousand—times. as. many. more). ‘The 
others; day laborers incapable of producing anything of their 
own, will be busy night and: day leafing through these: books, 
taking. out of them the fragments they consider. worthy. of be- 
ing collected and preserved. Has not this predictionalready 
begun ‘tobe fulfilled?) And are not several of our literary men 
already engaged in reducing all big books to little ones, among 
which there are: still:to be found many that are superfluous? 
Let us assume that their extracts have been competently made, 
and that these have been arranged in alphabetical order and 
published: in an orderly series of volumes by: men of. intelli- 
gence—you have an encyclopedia! 

Thus we have now undertaken, in the interests of learning 
and for the sake of the human race, a task to which our grand- 
sons would have had to devote themselves; but we have done 
so ‘under more favorable circumstances, before a superabun- 

‘dance of books should have accumulated to make its execution 
extremely laborious. 

Because it is at least as important to make men better as it is 
to: make. them less ignorant, I should not be at all displeased 
if someone were to :make:a collection of all the most striking 
instances of virtuous behavior. These would have to be care- 
fully verified, and then they could be arranged under various 
headings which they would illuminate and make vivid. Why 
should: we ‘be so concerned ‘to preserve the history of men’s 
thoughts to the neglect of the history of their good: deeds? Is 
not the latter history the: more useful? Is it not the latter that 
does the most honor. to the:human race? I have no wish to see 
evil deeds preserved; it would be better if they had never taken 
place. Men ‘have'no: need: of bad examples, nor has human 
nature any-need ‘of being further cried down. It should not be 
necessary to make any mention of discreditable actions except 
when ‘these have ‘been: followed—not: by the: loss: of the evil- 
doer's life and: worldly goods, which is all:too often the sad 
consequence of virtuous: behavior—but by a more fitting pun- 
ishment ‘of the wicked man: I-want him to be wretched and 
despised as he contemplates the splendid rewards he has gained 
by his crimes. . . . 
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One must, of ‘course, be especially careful to avoid adula- 
tion. But as for praise that is deserved, it would be highly un- 
just to give it only to the cold and inert ashes of those who can 
no longer hear it. And should the principle of equity, which re- 
quires the bestowing of praise, give way to the modesty. of 
those who donot wish to receive it? Praise is an encouragement 
to virtue; it is a public contract that you cause the virtuous 
man to enter into. If all a man’s good deeds were inscribed on a 
marble column, would he lose sight, even for a moment, of this 
imposing monument? Would not this be one of the strongest 
supports that one could lend to human weakness? In doing 
wrong this man would be obliged to shatter his own statue 
with his own hands. The praise of one honest man is the sweet- 
est and most worthy reward that another good man can hope 
for: after the assent of one’s own conscience the approval of 
an upright man is the most flattering. Oh, Rousseau, my dear 
and worthy friend! J have never been able to refuse the praise 
you have given me, and I feel that it has increased my devotion 
to truth as well as my love of virtue... 


Whoever assumes responsibility for writing the part of a 
future encyclopedia devoted to the mechanical arts will never 
be able to perform his task to his own satisfaction or to that of 
others unless he has made a profound study of natural history 
(especially of mineralogy), unless he is expert in things me- 
chanical, unless he is well-versed in theoretical as well as ex- 
perimental physics, and unless he has made an extensive study 
of chemistry. 

As a naturalist he will recognize at a glance the materials em- 
ployed by craftsmen and artisans, materials which ‘they: gen- 
erally claim are endowed with all sorts of mysterious properties. 

As a chemist he will be fully conversant with the properties 
of these materials, and the reasons for a: multitude of operations 
will be known to him. He will smell out secret recipes, and the 
workmen will not be able to pull the wool over his eyes, for he 
will perceive in an instant the absurdity of their lies. He will 
grasp the whole nature of a process, no motion of the hand will 
escape him, for he will easily distinguish a meaningless flourish 
from an esserftial precaution. Everything he writes on the raw 
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materials. used in. industry..will: be clear, authoritative, and 
instructive. Suggestions.as.to the means.of perfecting the ma- 
terials. now in-use, the. possibility. of recovering lost processes, 
and. the ways, of discovering: new. ones. will present themselves 
abundantly. to his. mind. 

Physics will make him master -of an. infinite number. of. phe- 
nomena. which continue. to be a source of lifelong astonishment 
to the simple workman. 

With some. knowledge. of..mechanics. and. geometry. he will 
arrive without difficulty. at.a,.true. and.exact..calculation.. of 
forces. He. will. need. only to acquire experimental. knowledge 
to, moderate. the. rigor. of his mathematical .hypotheses...'This 
quality of moderation is. one. that. especially. distinguishes the 
great. master craftsmen. fromthe ordinary. workman, particu- 
larly. when it, is.a question. of constructing. delicate machines. 
The workman never seems able to acquire a just idea of this 
principle- of: moderation: unless: he has in..fact..learned..to 
practice. it,.and, once he has. formed wrong notions. about it 
there is almost no. chance of putting him straight. 

Armed. with these scientific attainments,.our author will be- 
gin by drawing up a plan. of classification according to which 
the various branches of industry will be attached to.the natural 
substances. which they transform. This will always be.a work- 
able: plan, for the history.of the arts and. crafts is nothing but 
the history..of nature. put. to. use. 

Then: he will sketch out for. each.workman. a rough. memo- 
randum.. whose outlines. are to be filled in. He will.require 
each one. to. discuss. the materials he uses, the places from 
which. he. procures. these, the prices that he pays for.them, the 
tools-he uses, the.products. he makes, and the whole series. of 
operations he. performs. 

He. will. compare -the memoranda furnished by. craftsmen 
with -his.own original sketch; he: will. confer. with.them;. he will 
make. them. supply. orally any. details they may have omitted 
and explain whatever they may have left obscure. 

However bad. these: memoranda: may. be, when .written in 
good. faith .they. will. always. be. found.to contain: an. infinite 
numberof things. which the. most. intelligent. of. men: would 
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never have perceived unaided, would never even have. sus- 
pected, and. hence could never have asked: about. Indeed; he 
will wish to know still more, but these matters will be part of 
the trade secrets which workmen never reveal to. anyone. I 
myself have found by experience that people who continually 
busy themselves with something are equally disposed to believe 
either that everyone knows these things which they are at no 
pains to hide, or that no one else knows anything about the 
things they are trying to keep secret. ‘The result is that they 
are always ready to mistake any person who questions them i 
either for a transcendent genius or for an idiot. 

During the time when the workmen are filling out their 
questionnaires, the author may busy himself with correcting 
the articles which our Encyclopedia will have handed down to 
him. It will not take long to see that, despite all the pains we 
have been to, a few gross errors have slipped in, and that there 
are whole articles in which there is not a shadow of common 
sense; but he will learn from his own experience to be grateful 
to us for those parts that are well done and to forgive us for 
those that are poor. Above all, once he has made. the rounds 
of the workshops over a certain period of time, money in hand, 
and once he has been made to pay dearly for the most ridicu- 
lous fabrications, he will know what sort of people these arti- 
sans are--especially here in Paris, where fear of the tax collector 
keeps them in a perpetual state of mistrust, and where they re- 
gard every man who questions them at all closely either as a spy 
for the farmers-general* or as a rival craftsman who wants to set 
up shop. It seems to me that one might avoid these annoyances 
by seeking in the provinces all the information about the in- 
dustrial arts that can be found there—the inquirer would be 
known for what he is, he would be talking to people who 
would not be suspicious of his motives, money is more valuable 
there, and time.is not so precious. All of which makes me think 
that one would obtain information more easily and at less 


* Under the Old Regime many royal taxes were “farmed out” for collec- 
tion to a syndicate of financiers known as the Ferme Générale du Roi, 
The syndicate leased, for an agreed lump sum, the privilege. of collecting 
as much as possible from the taxpayer. 
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expense, and that the information: itself would be more 
reliable. 

One ‘must indicate the ‘origin of each art and follow. ‘its 
progress step by step whenever these steps are known; or, if 
they arenot, then conjecture and hypothetical history must:be 
substituted: for the historical reality: One:can be sure that in 
such’ cases’ the imagined: story will often be: more. instructive 
than the truth could possibly be. 

But itis not the same with the origin and progress of an art 
or trade as it is with the origin and progress of a science. 
Learned men discuss things with each other, they: write, they 
call attention to their discoveries, they contradict one another 
and are contradicted. These disputes make the facts plain and 
establish dates. Craftsmen, by contrast, live isolated, obscure, 
unknown lives; everything they do is done to serve their own 
interests; they almost never do anything just for the sake of 
glory. There have been inventions that have stayed for whole 
centuries in the closely guarded custody of single families; they 
are handed down ‘from father to son; they undergo improve- 
ment or they degenerate without anyone’s knowing to whom or 
to what’ time their discovery is to be assigned. ‘The imper- 
ceptible steps by which an art develops necessarily makes dates 
meaningless. One man harvests hemp, another thinks of soak- 
ing it invwater, a third combs it; at first it is:a clumsy rope, 
thena thread, finally a fabric, but a whole age goes by in the 
interval: between each: of these steps and the one to follow. A 
man who first carried out the production of something from 
its natural state to its most perfect finished form would with 
difficulty: remain unknown. How could it happen that a 
nation would find itself all of a sudden clothed in some new 
fabric and would fail to ask. who was responsible for its crea- 
tion? But such events never happen or, if they do, itis only at 
rare intervals. 

Generally chance prompts the first experiments; either these 
are unfruitful and remain unknown, or someone else takes 
them up and obtains some successful results, but. not enough 
to attract much attention. A third follows in the footsteps of 
the second, a fourth in the footsteps of the third, and ‘soon 
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until at last someone gets excellent results—this final product 
is the first to create a sensation. Or again, it may happen that 
an idea has. scarcely made its appearance in one man’s 
workshop before it bursts forth and spreads far and wide. 
People work at the same thing in several places, each one per- 
forms the same manipulations on his own initiative; and the 
same invention results. It is claimed. by several people at the 
same time; it really belongs to no one; and it is attributed to 
the man who first makes a fortune out of it. If the invention 
is taken over from a foreign country, national -jealousy sup- 
presses the name of the inventor and his name remains un- 
known... «=. 

There are trades where the craftsmen are so secretive that 
the shortest way of gaining the necessary information would be 
to bind oneself out to some master as an apprentice or to 
have this done by some trustworthy person. There would. be 
few secrets that one would fail to ferret out by this method; all 
would have to be divulged without any exception. 

I know that this desire for an end to secrecy is not shared by 
everyone. There are narrow minds, ill-formed souls, who are 
indifferent to the fate. of the human race, and who:are so 
completely absorbed in their own little group that they 
can see nothing beyond the boundaries of its special interests. 
These men insist that they deserve the title of good citizens, 
and I will allow it to them provided they will permit me to call 
them bad men. To listen to them talk, one would say that a 
well-executed encyclopedia, a general history of the industrial 
arts, should only take the form of a huge manuscript that 
would be carefully locked up in the King’s library, hidden 
away from all other eyes but his, a state document and not a 
popular book. What is the good of divulging the knowledge a 
nation possesses, its private affairs, its inventions, its industrial 
processes, its resources, its trade secrets, its enlightenment, its 
arts, and all-its:wisdom!-Is it not to.these things that it partly 
owes its superiority over the rival nations that surround. it? 
This is what they say; but this is what one might add: would it 
not be a fine thing if, instead of enlightening the foreigner, we 
could spread darkness over him or even plunge all the rest of 
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thè world: into’ barbarism? People who ‘argue: thus do not 
realize that they occupy only a single point on our globe and 
that they will endure only an instant.’ To this point and to 
this instant they would ‘sacrifice the happiness. of future ages 
and: that of the whole human race. 

They know as well'as anyone that the average duration of 
empires is less than two thousand years, and that in a briefer 
period of time, perhaps, the name Frenchman—a name that 
will endure forever in history—will be sought after in vain on 
the surface of the earth. Such considerations do not appreciably 
broaden the views of such persons; it seems that the word 
humanity is for them a word without meaning. Even so, they 
should be consistent! Yet'in the very next breath they deliver 
tirades against the impenetrability of the Egyptian sanctu- 
aries;'they deplore the loss of the knowledge of the ancients; 
they are full of blame for the silence or negligence of ancient 
authors who have omitted something essential, or who speak so 
cryptically of many important subjects; and these critics do not 
see that they are demanding of the writers of earlier ages some- 
thing they calla crime when a present-day writer does it, that 
they are blaming others for doing what they think it honorable 
to do. These “good ‘citizens’ are the most dangerous enemies 
that we have had in our capacity as editors. 

In general we have tried to profit from criticism without 
ever replying in our own defense when the criticism was sound, 
we have ignored all attacks that were without foundation. 
It is not a sufficiently pleasant prospect for those who have 
been zealously blackening paper with attacks on us that if ten 
years hence the Encyclopedia has retained the reputation ‘it 
enjoys today, there will ‘no’ longer be anyone to read their 
scribblings—and that if the Encyclopedia is then forgotten, 
their diatribes will be even more completely so! I have heard 
it said that M. de Fontenelle’s rooms were not large enough to 
hold all the writings that were published against him. Who 
today knows the title of a single one of them? Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des Lois and Buffon's Histoire Naturelle have only just 
appeared, and the writings that attacked them are entirely 
forgotten. 
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We have already remarked that among those who have set 
themselves up as self-appointed censors of the Encyclopedia 
there is hardly a single one who had enough talent to enrich it 
by even one good article. I do not think I would be exaggerat- 
ing if I should add that it is a work the greater part of which 
is about matters that these people have yet to study. It is writ- 
ten in a philosophical spirit, and in this respect the majority 
of those who pass adverse judgment on it are far from being 
up to the level of their own century. I call their works in evi- 
dence. It is for this reason that they will not endure; and. for 
this same reason we may expect that our Encyclopedia will be 
more widely read and more highly appreciated in a few years’ 
time than it is today. It would not be difficult to cite other 
authors who have had, and will have, a similar fate. Some (as 
we have already said) were once praised to the skies because 
they wrote for the multitude, they submitted to the yoke of 
prevailing ideas, and they kept within the ordinary reader's 
capacity for understanding; but these authors have lost their 
reputations in proportion as the human mind has made ad- 
vances, and they have finally been forgotten altogether. Others, 
by contrast, too daring for the time during which their books 
appeared, have been little read, have been understood by only 
a few, have been little appreciated, and have long remained. in 
obscurity, up to the day when the age they had outstripped had 
run its course, and another century, whose true children they 
were before it had even dawned, finally caught up with them 
and gave them in the end the justice their merits deserved. 


